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are present in the mind of a poet when poetry 
is written. We dismiss as baseless the as- 
sumption that musical harmonies are ‘‘ pres- 
ent” in a poet’s mind when he writes, adding 
that, if this were the only basis for Wagnerian 
melos it must be baseless. 

But we must not fix Wagner to Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s effort to account for his process. To 
analyze the step by which, in a thought and 
by intuition, a poet or a musician produces, is 
we believe all but impossible. We would not 
pin Wagner's merits to Wagner's own words, 
in the sense of concluding that, because his 
own description of his own creative process 
was palpably absurd, the resulting creation 
must be worthless. In art, creation comes 
first, and with the speed of lightning ; analysis 
must follow, if indeed analysis be always or 
ever possible. While therefore we consider 
Mr. Dannreuther’s description of the genesis 
of Wagnerian melos to be utterly without 
tangibility, we do not think it follows that the 
Wagnerian melos is either an unreality or a 
monstrosity, or any thing but a thiog of 
beauty. While rejecting as the merest fancy 
the notion of an ascertainable version in 
musical chords of a poet’s lines of verse, we 
can quite conceive, and do in fact know, that 
& musician, in reading poetry, may have musi- 
cal harmonies suggested to him—may trans- 
late, intuitively, the word-poetry into tone- 
a Such a process, of course, could be 

ut a vague one ; but that it is real no man of 
poetic mind and musical organization can 
doubt. Throughout what we have read of 
Mr. Dannreuther’s and Herr Wagner's writings 
upon the new theorics and processes we think 
that the exactness with which this translation 
can be done has been immensely overstated. 
But while it is absurd to set up such a definite 
relation between language expression and 
musical expression, as is assumed in much of 
what Wagner and Dannreuther write, it would 
be equally untenable to say that there is no 
perceptible and generally appreciable corres- 
pondence of expression biaaten words and 
musical sounds. All we say now is, that the 
assertion that the poet is never without some 
sense of harmonies (in the musical sense) in 
connection with his verses, is unfounded and 
fanciful. Like some other propositions, how- 
ever, which Mr. Dannreuther is at pains to 
prove, this assertion in no way involves the 
whole question. Given a passage of Tenny- 
son, it is quite possible—whether or not 
Tennyson ever passed & set of chords through 
his mind in writing the verses—that the verses 
may suggest appropriate harmonics to the 
musician susceptible of poetical expression ; 
and if he then proceed, upon the basis of these 
harmonies, to construct a recitative to carry 
the poet's words, in such rhythm as to give 
these words their full rhetorical freedom ; if 
he entrust the delivery of these words to an 
actor and singer who will announce them in 
good musical tone, with correct rhetorical 
emphasis, and appropriate dramatic gesture ; 
if he accompany the delivery of the poet’s text 
with a consummately arranged orchestral pro- 
nunciation of the before-said harmonies ; and 
add, for the eye of the audience, a carefully 
designed and appropriate piece of scene-paint- 
ing ; if allthis be done, it seems to us more 
than conceivable, highly probable, nay cer- 
tain, that the result will bea thing of stirring 
and unprecedented beauty, Such in effect is 
what Wagner is aiming at. 


We cannot fairly conclude this section of 
our remarks without be vending Wagner's own 
description—as quoted by Mr. Dannreuther— 
of the relation of the orchestra to the voice in 
the Wagner artwork, and some additional des- 
cription by Mr. Dannreuther himself. In the 
first of the publications under notice we 
read :— 

The relation of this sung melody (already re- 
ferred to) to the melos of the Orchestra, so difficult 
to describe, and so easy to understand if one has 
the good fortune to hear it actually executed, 
Wagner describes in an elaborate simile, the main 





points of which are as follows :—‘‘ Let us look upon 


the erchestra as a deep mountain lake pierced to its 
very depth by the sunlight (i. ¢., the poetical in- 
tention which moulds endless possibilities of musi- 
eal harmony to its own peculiar purpose), the sur- 
rounding banks of which are visible from every 
0m From the tree-stems that grew upon the 

anks, a skiff was fashioned, preciscly in a manner 
to render it fit to be carried on the lake, and to eut 
through its waters, The skiff is the melody grow- 
ing from out of the verse, sung by the dramatic 
singer and supported by the surrounding waves of 
the orchestra, It is a skiff totally different from 
the lake, yet fashioned with a view solely to float 
upon it. Only when it is launched upon its waves 
does it become alive; supported and earried, yet 
going of its own will, it attracts onr eyes as we 
glance across the lake, as thongh the sole purpose 
of the entire show was to offer this particular 
picture.” 

But not only will the orchestra thus earry the 
verse ; with its help also the spirit of music will 
reveal the innermost emotions of the dramatis 
persone; its supremely intelligible speech will, in 
unison with expressive mimetics, initiate us inte 
the secret of those nuances and depths of feeling 
which all arts except music can only hint at, and 
which without its divine aid would remain abso- 
lutely inexpressible. It will speak to the ear as 
the actor’s movements and the expression of his 
features speak to the eye; over and above this, it 
will at the very beginning of the performance put 
the hearer into the proper frame of mind‘o expect 
the dramatic pictures and actions to come, and it 
will recall all those sounds and phrases belonging 
to past scenes which can to some extent throw 
light on the present one. Lastly, it will systemati- 
cally make use of and develope its capacity for ac- 
companying and enforcing the dramatic gestures ; 
traces of which capacity have appeared often 
enough in the opera, but have there been left, like 
mimetics generally from which they arise, in an 
embryonic state, scarcely above the level of the 
pantomime. ‘On the one hand, as embodied har- 
mony, it renders the distinct expression of melody 

ble, while on the other, it keeps the melody 
in the necessary. uninterrupted flow, and thus 
always displays the motives of the dramatic action 
with the most convincing impressiveness to our 
feelings.” 


Mr. Dannreuther’s writing burns and glows, 
as does that of Wagner, and we can imagine 
indolent readers being carried away by it ; but 
for ourselves we can only say that we can 
scarcely pass it through the mind without a 
protest rising up at every other line, either 
against some highly exaggerated expression, 
or some unfounded implication. The, expres- 
sion, for instance, that the ‘‘spirit of music 
will reveal the innermost emotions of the dram- 
atis persone,” what is this but a highly 
poetical, and proportionately imaginary 
phrase? An orchestra might play all night, 
or all the four nights that Wagner’s tetralogy 
is to last, without ‘‘ revealing” anything ; it 
can, we admit, ‘‘accompany and enforce,” but 
music is no more a ‘supremely intelligible 
speech ” than mimetics are ; both are capable 
only of enforcing and illustrating, not of *‘ re- 
vealing ” or ‘‘expressing.” Such talk as music 
‘* initiating us into the secret of those depths 
of feeling which all arts except music can only 
hint at ” may carry away with it the emotional 
minds of the fairer sex ; but sifted in the brain 
of cool male criticism, what do they mean ? 
There is, indeed, one power of the orchestra 
here referred to which none will deny, the 
mnemonic effect. It ‘will recall all those 
sounds and phrases belonging to past views 
which can throw light on the present one.” 
But this is no invention of Wagner's ; nor 
does music in such a case produce its effect 
upon the mind by its ‘expressiveness ;” it 
does so simply by means of the memory, by 
the power commonly called the power of 
association.” 

Ilere is the paragraph in which Mr. Dann- 
reuther sums up his description of the Wag- 
nerian lyrical drama :— 


The entire work of art, then, intended by Wagner 
is musical in spirit, and could have been conceived 
by none but a man of universal artistic instincts, 
who is at the same time a great modern musigan, 





Its mythical subject-matter, chosen because of its 
essentially emotional nature; its division into 
scenes, and the sequence of these ; the use of alliter- 
ative verse, and its melodious declamation ; the use 
of the orchestra, preparing, supporting, comment- 
ing, enforcing, recalling ; all its factors are imbued 
with the spirit of nrusic, Their task is not aecom- 
plished if any one side of the subject remains to be 
supplied by some process of abstract reasoning on 
the hearer’s part. They are to appeal exclusively 
to our feelings. The sole test of what sort of thing 
is to be said lies in the expressive power of music. 
Being emotional throughout, the musical drama 
stands higher as a form of art than the spoken play. 
In it the profound pathos of dramatic speech is not 
left to the discrimination of the individual actor. 
The musician’s sure lechnigne positively fixes every 
accent and every inflection, and a composer in the 
act of conducting such a drama is so completely in 
unison with the singers and players, that one may 
talk Without hyperbole of an actual metempsychosis 
—his very soul speaks from vut of the performers, 


Our own sensations, after many perusals of 
this and other passages of the pro-Wagnerian 
literature, have always been the same. We 
feel that it is written for those only who are 

redisposed to gush over the new theory, and 
is not seriously to be argued with. The more 
one looks at this sort of writing the more 
completely it eludes reduction to palpability. 
It is a warm haze of words which we can un- 
derstand many minds revelling in, but it can- 
not be seriously accepted as an address to our 
understandings. But while we note with 
amazement the strange things which both 
Wagner himself and Mr. Duannreuther have 
said jn exposition of his theories, and alto- 
gether distrust them as exact expositions of 
what, after all, must come by inspiration not 
by calculation, and may not be describable ; 
we see nothing to kill the expectation that 
new and beautiful art-work will be evolved by 
Wagner for the entertainment of cultivated 
humanity. 

We have seen that the scope of Wagner’s re- 
forms is the lyric stage ; that his indictment 
against it is the want of intellectual consist- 
ency and coherency in the compounding of its 
words and of its music ; and that his creative 
aim is, in short, intellectual opera. These two 
last words, ‘intellectual opera,” express, in 
fact, all that Wagner, Dannreuther, and Hiiffer 
have taken hundreds of pages to describe ; 
when all has been said, it simply remains that 
Wagner wishes to bring poctry, music, mimet- 
ics, and painting, into close intellectual rap- 
port with each other for the production of an 
artwork which shall satisfy at once the senses 
and the intellect. Far too many words have 
been used, we submit, over this very simple 
idea, and we think that for the future, if Wag- 
ner’s aim be described shortly as the creation 
of intellectual opera, the phrase will be suf- 
ficient. That he advocates myths as subject, 
and alliteration as verse ornament are but in- 
cidental matters ; the central essential notion 
is intellectual consistency in what is done, a 
cemplete instead of an incomplete welding of 
the four mctals which are to form the perfect 
manufacture. 

What are the prospects of his success, or the 
success of others who may follow him, in con- 
structing intellectual opera ? If the condition 
be that one and the same man be both poet 
and musician, production of intellectual opera 
will, we think, be limited enough. Iligh and 
broad art culture, such as is provided in Ger- 
many, may occasionally bring out the excep- 
tional man ; but as far as past experience goes, 
it is rare indeed that the same man is at once 
great poet and great musician, It is, indeed, 
impossible to say how many great poets had 
the musical faculty, but neither educated it 
nor used it ; or how many great musicians, 
had they received careful literary training, 
might have been poets also. Judging how- 
ever from the wretched libretti to which nearly 
every one of the great musicians has, in one or 
more instances, set good music, it does not 
seem that a development of the musical faculty 
is often attended with much power of literary 
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criticism. Perhaps an extension of culture 
may in the future produce men with the double 
qualification : at present it can only be said 
that men possessing it have not often occurred. 
Wagner himself, should he succeed, will be 
the first instance of a man succeeding both as 
poet and musician. 

More hopeful, at first sight, seems the pros- 
pect of creating intellectual opera by co-oper- 
ation. We may note here as significant that 
even Wagner goes no further in his preten- 
sions than to unite poct and musician in his 
own person ; we have not heard that he pro- 
poses to paint his own scenery ; and we are 
quite sure that, being but one man, he cannot 
undertake to sing and act his own dramas. Co- 
operation in fact must and will be the rule, 
and we venture to say that, whatever Wagner 
may himself do, and granting the possibility 
of Wagners occasionally cropping up _ here- 
after, the normal process of constructing opera 
will be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, that poet and musician will work sepa- 
rately, poet first, and musician afterwards. 
What we think may be hoped and desired 
from the Wagner movement under this head 
is that real — as distinguished from Fitz- 
balls, may be induced to write expressly for 
musical illustration; or, if not this, that 
musicians will have recourse to real poetry for 
illustration ; and, having found it, will so 
identify themselves with its spirit and its 
language that the music shall be, what Wag- 
ner aims at producing, an almost inseparable 
and at every point intensely faithful illustra- 
tion of the text, a translation—as close as may 
be—into tonework, of the sentiment of the 
wordwork. But the successful instances of 
this must, we think, continue to be few. 
Dramas written as such, and without an eye 
to musical setting, never, in practice, bear 
musical setting as they stand: somebody 
usually boils them down and takes the color 
out of them as a necessary preliminary to the 
operation of the musician : on the other hand, 
if drama be written avowedly as libretto for 
musical illustration, it is scarcely too much to 
say that it cannot fail to be cramped and in- 
ferior as literature. In the past it has always 
been so ; and we cannot but suspect that the 
result is due to causes innate in the problem 
of producing a composite work of art. The 
process will always be one involving sacrifices 
on both sides, and the amalgam will never, at 
any rate, embody the perfection of both its 
constituent parts. 

If we add to this an estimate of the ad- 
ditional complications which must be created 
by the exigencies of acting and scene painting, 
it will, we think, become more and more evi- 
dent that the projected new artwork in which 
perfect poetry shall combine with perfect 
music, perfect acting, and perfect painting, is 
an experiment of which it is more easy fora 
sanguine enthusiast than wise for a thoughtful 
critic to assume the successes. Every element 
added to the compoend brings with it its own 
exigencies, and compels new sacrifices from 
the other elements ; and no one can be sure 
whether the fusion of the metals will produce 
a grand bronze or a vulgar brass ; a useful 
nickle silver or a worthless pinchbeck. In the 
quadruple product projected, the poetry must 
be such as will be efféctive when set to music, 
effective to declaim, and susceptible of illustra- 
tion by the painter ; the music must (by Wag- 
ner’s own emphatic requirements) sacrifice all 
independent melody ; the actor must consent, 
as now, to the hindrance which having to sing 
instead of declaim in ordinary tones implies ; 
the painter must be hampered, as at present, 
by considerations of stage practicability and 
effect. Now we know what the effort to com- 
bine these four elements in one artwork has re- 
sulted in in the past. The dramatic poetry 
which has been found suitable for alliance to 
music is of so low a class as hardly to deserve 
the name ; the music has been only able to 
assert itself by comparative disregard of the 
words ; scene painting, as art, is admittedly 








one of its lower forms ; operatic acting is far 
below the level of acting untrammelled with 
vocalism ; and the general result—which 
men call ‘¢ opera ”—is that which Wagner, not 
without justice, pronounces contemptible. 

Richard Wagner is of opinion that this com- 
pound which men call opera can be improved 
by elevation of the verbal element and subor- 
dination—we do not say ‘‘ degradation ”—of 
the musical: this is, in plain terms, the truth 
about the whole matter. We do not think it 
actually impossible that he may be right ; 
though we see more difficulties in the way 
than the authors of the treatises under notice. 
We are quite sure that Wagner and his sup- 
porters have shown cause for being allowed to 
try the experiment ; and we see no possible 
reason why musicians should resent, or feel 
inclined to resent the effort. On the contrary, 
we think it isthe most interesting experiment 
in art which can well be tried, and one of 
which the effect cannot fail to be beneficial to 
music in general, even if it do not succeed, to 
the degree which those whose enthusiasm it 
has raised seem to expect. In conclusion it 
will not be out of place to quote what has been 
said of Wagner’s theories by one who is en- 
titled, for many reasons, to pass an opinion 
upon them, and whose judgment, it will be 
seen, is neither so confidently favorable as 
those of more recent writers on the subject, 
nor so cloudily expressed. Franz Liszt wrote 
as follows, more than twenty years ago :— 


Whatever may be the degree of admiration, sym- 
pathy, and applause paid to Wagner's tone-crea- 
tions, not even his most decided opponents—nay 
revilers—will long be able to deny either the ad- 
mirable features both of harmony and orchestration 
which they possess, the indefatigable labor and 
zealous study to which they bear witness, or the 
genius for creation in tones which they reveal. 
Each one of his creations is profoundly thought 
out, and artistically elaborated. Their style is 
sublime, and everything commonplace is foreign to 
them. Their designs are poetically beautiful, and 
their author understands the art of bringing to 
light the full power of the sensations which they 
contain. If as yet his operas are but little known. 
if, too, impresarios still hesitate to bring them out, 
there is nevertheless not the slightest doubt thatthe 
reason for this must be sought elsewhere than in 
the material difficulties of his scores; they would 
be quickly overcome. Rather must they be sought 
for in the real difficulties which encounter the in- 
troduction of an entirely new system in the art of 
dramatic composition, since this imperiously de- 
mands, abeve all things, the favor of the public, 
which for its own part is always so shy about 
accustoming itself to anything really novel, Among 
the ideas which Wagner has developed in his writ- 
ings on art and its future, it isthe conception of 
the drama itself, under conditions hitherto un- 
known, which most immediately affects the ten- 
dency of his genius. Hitherto, in operatic compo- 
sitions, the method has been to call in to the aid of 
a privileged art, music, the assistance of several 
others, such as poetry, architecture and painting, 
which should serve merely as auxiliaries to the one 
to which greatest importance was attached by the 
author, and to place it more in relief before the 
—. But when, in the magnificent scores of 

eyerbeer, this method had reached its culminat- 
ing point, there arose a glowing phantasy, an extra- 
ordinary genius, destined at once to wear the crown 
of fire and the crown of gold, who—dreaming as 
do poets filled with ambition—dreamt of an ad- 
vance of such a nature, that if ever it is given to 
art to realize it, and to society to enjoy it, it can be 
realized only at a time when the public at large no 
longer consists of that wavering, wearied, distract- 
ed, ignorant, and unenlightened mass which to-day 
passes judement in our theatres and lays down laws 
which hardly the boldest dares to resist. Wagner, 
this inspired artist, of whom to say that he is 
merely conscientious in his love for the beautiful is 
uot enough, for in his soul rankles the noble and 
secret wound of artistic fanaticism : Wagner, whose 
spirit is equally sensitive to the charms of all arts, 
by reason not only of his rare endowments, but also 
of his high culture, and whose heart beats with the 
same rapture over the Iphigenia of Euripides as 
over the Iphigenia of Gluck; Wagner was dissatis- 
fied with prevailing usages and customs. Disturbed 
by every detail which did not correspond to the 





lofty beauty of the chief elements of the scenic 
eftect, he believed it required but a firm will to 
create a drama in which all the arts which the 
theatre employs should co-operate in equal perfec- 
tion, and he was firmly convinced that the appear- 
ance of such a drama would result in the downfall 
of the previous method. Wagner was convinced of 
the possibility of firmly and intimately interweav- 
ing, into a coherent whole, poetry, music, and 
above all the art of the tragedian, and then of bein 
able to concentrate them all upon the scene itself 
In his opinion all these arts must, there be united 
and intermingled in order to produce the effect 
they are destined to attain through their wondrous- 
ly harmonious action when combined. It is far 
from our purpose to decide upon the value of the 
premises upon which this theory is based. This 
much, however, we will say—Wagner'’s idea is 
daring, but beautiful. His desire bears the stamp 
of uncommon boldness, but even in case it should 
prove incapable of realization, it is nevertheless 
one altogether worthy of a great artist. J. 0. 


Ai I, i aa ae 
Sumner. 


Down from the steps that guard the throne 
Whereon the People sits in state 

A king of men has fallen prone ; 
And there is silence, and we wait. 


Stalwart he was, and brave and true, 
The space grew larger where he stood ; 
Love's shining circles round him drew 
The whole world into neighborhood. 


“He praised himself,” the critics find. 
Ay, but the self he loved and knew 

Was but the type of human kind: 
Did he not love his neighbor too ? 


To every helpless prisoner, laid 
Fettered by Freedom's temple gate, 
“Such as I have I give,” he said ; 
“ Arise to manhood’s full estate !” 


His way he held, whate’er the cost, 
Too proud to sell his soul for gain ; 
No serpent’s trail his path has crossed ; . 
Ilis garments are without a stain. 


O Voice of one that cried: ‘‘ Make way 

For Justice, Truth, and Love, and Light! ” 
We hear and follow, while we may— 

Make straight the common roads of Right. 


Thou hast not ceased ; for, being dead, 
Thou speakest yet in accents clear: 
And ever from the ranks o’erhead 
Thy ringing watchwords we shall hear. 


Independent. 
In Weimar with Liszt. 


FROM A YOUNG LApY’S LETTERS HOME, 
(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 
Weimar, June 19, 1873. 


I think Tam improving so much with Liszt! I 
can at last say that my ideal in something has been 
realized. He goes far beyond all that 1 expected. 
Anything so perfectly beautiful as he looks when 
he sits at the piano I never saw, and yet he is 
almost an old man now.* JT enjoy him as I would 
an exquisite work of art. His personal magnetism 
is immense, and I can scarcely bear it when he 
7. He can make me ery all he chooses, and 
hat is saying a good deal, because I've heard so 
much music, and never have been affected by it. 
Even Joachim, whom I think divine, never moved 
m:. When Ligzt plays anything pathetic, it sounds 
asif he had been through everything, and opens 
all one’s wounds afresh, All that one has ever suf- 
fered comes before one again. Who was it that I 
heard say once, that years ago he saw Clara Schu- 
mann sitting in tears near the platform, during one 
of Liszt’s performances ? Liszt knows well the in- 
fluence ke has on people, for he always fixes his 
eyes on some one of us when he plays, and I believe 
he tries to wring our hearts, When he plays a 
passage, and goes pearling down the key-board, he 
looks over at one or other of us and smiles, to see 
whether we are appreciating it. He does such be- 
witching little things! The other day, for in- 
stance, Friiulein Gaul was playing something for 
him, and in it were tworuns and after each run 
two staccato chords. She did them most beautiful- 





*Liszt was born in 1811. 
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ly, and struck the chords immediately after. “ No, 
no,” said Liszt, “after you make a run you must 
wait a minute before you strike the chords, as if in 
admiration of your own performanee. You must 

ause, as if to say, ‘ How nicely I did that.’” Then 
Ee sat down and made a run himself, waited a 
second, and then struck the two chords in the 
treble, and as he did so he said “ Bra-vo,” and then 
he played again, struck the other chords, and said 


again, ‘ Bra-vo,” and positively it was as if the: 


piano had softly applauded! That is the way he 
plays everything. It seems as if the piano were 
speaking with a Auman tongue, Our class has 
swelled to about a dozen persons now, and a good 
many others come and play to him once or twice 
and then go. As I wrote to L., the other day, that 
dear little scholar of Henselt, Fraulein Kahrer, 
was one, but she only stayed three days, She was 
a most interesting little creature, and told some 
funny stories about Henselt, who she says has a 
most violent temper, and is very severe, She said 
that one day he was giving a lesson to the Princess 
Katherina, and he was so enraged over her playing 
that he snatched away the music, and dashed it to 
the ground, The princess, however, did not lose 
her equanimity, but folded her arms and _ said, 
“Who shall pick it up?” And he had to bend and 
restore it to its place, I’ve never seen Liszt look 
angry but once, but then he was terrific. Just like 
alion! It was one day when a student from the 
Stuttgart conservatory attempted to play the Son- 
ata Appassionata, He hada good deal of technicue, 
and a moderately good conception of it, but still he 
was totally inadequate to the piece, and indeed 
only a mighty artist like Tausig or Biilow ought to 
attempt to play it. It was a hot afternoon, and 
the clouds had been gathering for a storm, Just as 
the Stuttgarter played the opening notes of the 
sonata, the tree.tops suddenly waved wild y, and 2 
low growl of thunder was heard muttering in the 
distance, “ Ah,” said Liszt, who was standing at 
the window, with his delicate quickness of percep- 
tion, “a fitting accompaniment,” (You know Beet- 
hoven wrote the Appassionata one night when he 
had been caught in a thunder-storm.) If Liszt had 
only played it to us himself, the whole thing 
would have been like a poem. But he walked up 
and down the room and forced himself to listen, 
though he could scarcely bear it, I could see. A 
few times he pushed the student aside, and played 
a few bars himself, and we saw the passion leap 
right up into his face like a glare of sheet-light- 
ning. Anything so magnificent as it was, the little 
that he did play, and the startling individuality of 
-his coneeption, | never heard or imagined. I felt 
as if I did not know whether I were “in the body 
or out of the body.” The Stuttgarter made some 
such glaring mistakes, not in the notes, but in the 
rhythm, ete., that at last Liszt burst out with, 
“You come from Stuttgart, and play like that /” 
and then he went on ina tirade against conserva- 
tories and teachers in general, He was just like a 
thunder-storm himself. He frowned, and bent. his 
head, and his long hair fell over his face, and the 
poor Stuttgarter sat there like a beaten hound. Oh, 
it wasawful. If it had been I, 1 think I should have 
withered entirely away, for Liszt is always so 
amiable that the contrast was all the stronger. Tle 
hasn’t the nervous irritability common to artists, 
but on the contrary his disposition is the most ex- 
quisite and tranquil in the world, We have been 
there incessantly, and I’ve never seen him ruffled 
except two or three times, and then he was tired, 
and not himself, and it was a most transient thing. 


Weimar, July 15, 1878. 


Liszt is such an immense, inspiring force, that 
one strides forward with him at double rate, though 
with double expenditure too! 

To-day I’m more dead than alive,.as we hal a 
lesson from Liszt yesterday that lasted four hours 
There were twenty artists present, all of whom 
were anxious to play, and as he was in high good- 
humor, he played eyer so much himself, in between. 
It was perfectly magnificent, but exhausting and 
exciting to the last degree. When I come home 
from the lessons I fling myself on to the sofa, a 
feel as if I never wanted to get up again. Itisa 
fearful day's work every time I goto him. First, 
four hours’ practice in the morning. Then a nerv- 
ous feeling that takes away my appetite snd_pre- 
vents me from eating my dinner. And then several 
hours at Liszt’s, where one succession of concertos, 
fautasias, and all sorts of tremendous things are 
played. You never know before whom you must 
play there, for it is the musical head-quarters of 
the world. Directors of conservatories, composers, 





artists, aristocrats, all come in, and you have to 
bear the brunt of it as best you can. The first 
month I was here it was quite another matter, 
when there were only five of us, but now the room 
is crowded every time. There is a young lady 
from Norway, lately come, who is a most superb 
pianist. She was a scholar of Kullak’s, too, but it 
is four years since she left him, and she has been 
concertizing a good deal. Yesterday she played 
Schumann’s A-minor Concerto magnificently. A 
new artist, a young Belgian, has also arrived, 
named Servais, He never learned a note of music 
until he was nineteen years old, and then all of a 
sudden he took it up. Ile improvised and com- 
posed continually, and finally came to Liszt about 
four years ago, to whom, he says, he owes every- 
thing. Liszt gave him a great deal of advice and 
instruction, and Servais has returned to him every 
summer, This season Servais shut himself up in 
his room for three weeks, and composed a splen- 
did cantata, called Tasso. It took the first prize at 
Brussels, four thousand thalers, which he received 
on condition that he should travel four years and 
perfect himself in different countries in musical 
study. But first the cantata is to be produced in 
Brussels with a grand orchestra of a hundred per- 
formers and two hundred singers, under Servais’ 
personal direction ! Isn't that a jump? Little Katie 
Gaul, of Baltimore, is another of Liszt’s favorites. 
She is only sixteen, and plays astonishingly for 
that age. Liszt always calls her “ America.” She 
has caught many of his ways exactly in playing 
delicate music, Her touch is most exquisite, and 
in elegant pieces where a great deal of smooth and 
beautiful executiou is required, she is perfect. She 
is going to study in Stuttgart two or three years 
more, and return to Liszt every summer, Think of 
such advantages !—but five years at least, and all 
the way from that to ten, do the best masters in 
Germany demand to form an artist of the first 
rank. 
Weimar, July 24, 1873. 

Liszt is going away to-day. He was to have left 
several days ago, but the Emperor of Russia (or 
Austria, I don’t know which) came to visit the 
Grand Duke, and of course Liszt was obliged to be 
on hand, and to spend a day with them. He is 
such a grandee himself, that kings and emperors 
are quite matters of course to him. Never was a 
man so courted and spoiled as he. The Grand 
Duchess herself frequently visits him. But he 
never allows any one to ask him to play, and even 
she dosn’t venture it. That is the only point in 
which one sees Liszt’s sense of his own greatness ; 
otherwise his manner is remarkably unassuming. 
Liszt will be gone until the middle of August, and 
I shall be thankful to have a few weeks of repose, 
and to be able to study more quietly. With him 
one is at high pressure all the time, and I have 
gained a good many more ideas from him than I 
ean work up inahurry, In fact, Liszt has given 
me an entirely new side of the technique. He isa 
wonderful composer, by the way, and that is what I 
was unprepared for in him. His oratorio of Chris- 
tus was brought out here this summer, and many 
strangers and celebrities came to hear it, Wagner 
among others. It was magnificent, and one of the 
noblest, and decidedly the grandest oratorio that I 
ever heard. I’ve never had time to write home 
about it, for I felt that it required a dissertation in 
itself to do it justice. I wish it eguld be performed 
in Boston, It is arranged for piano for four hands, 
but the arrangement is very expensive. So also is 
Biilow’s edition of Beethoven's Sonatas, which 
however, every artist must have. Ah, you cannot 
conceive anything like Liszt’s playing of Beethoven. 
None like him can span the spaces of Beethoven's 
mind, and bring its conceptions into unity before 
you, But it bores Liszt so dreadfully to hear his 
sonatas, that though I’ve heard him teach a good 
many I| haven't had the courage to bring him one. 
1 suppose he is sick of the sound of them, 

On Monday I had the most delightful té/e-d-déte 
with him, quite by chance. I had occasion to call 
upon him for something, and strange to say he was 
alone, sitting by his table and writing. Generally 
all sorts of people are up there. THe insisted upon 
my staying a while, and we had the most amusing 
and entertaining conversation imaginable. It was 
the first time I ever heard Liszt really talk, for he 
contents himself mostly with making little jests, 
He is full of esprit, We were talking of the faculty 
for mimicry, and he told me such a funny little 
anecdote about Chopin. He said that when he and 
Chopin were young together, scmebody told him 
that Chopin had a remarkable talent for mimicry, 
and so he said to Chopin, ‘‘Come round to my 





rooms this evening, and show off this talent of 
yours.” So Chopin came. He had purchased a 
blonde wig (“I was very blonde at that time,” said 
Liszt), which he put on, and got himself up in one 
of Liszt’s suits. Presently an acquaintance of Liszt’s 
came in. Chopin went to meet him instead of Liszt, 
and took off his voice and manner so perfectly, that 
the man actually mistook him for Liszt, and made 
an appointment with him for the next day; “and 
there I was in the room,” said Liszt! Wasn’t that 
remarkable ? = 

The other day we all made an excursion to Jena, 
which is about three hours’ drive from here. We 
went in carriages in a Jong train, and pulled up at 
an hotel named The Bear. There we took our 
second breakfast. There was to be a concert at five 
in a church, where some of Liszt’s music was to be 
performed. After breakfast we went to the church, 
where Liszt met us, and the rehearsal took place. 
After the rehearsal we went to dinner. We had 
three long tables which Liszt arranged to suit him- 
self, his own place being in the middle. He always 
manages every little detail with the greatest tact, 
and is yery particular never to let two ladies or two 
gentlemen sit together, but always alternately a 
lady and a gentleman, The dinner was a very en- 
tertaining one to me, because I could converse with 
Liszt, and hear all he said, as he was nearly op- 
rosite me. After dinner he said, “‘ Now we'll go to 
Paradise.” So we put on our things and proceeded 
to walk along the river toa place called Paradise, 
on account of its loveliness. We passed the Uni- 
versity, on one corner of which is a tablet with 
“W. von Goethe” written against the wall of the 
room which Goethe occupied. It seemed strange to 
me to be passing the room of such a celebrity as 
Goethe, with another celebrity like Liszt !—This 
walk along the river was enchanting. The current 
was very rapid, and the willows were all blowing 
in the breeze. There is an odd triangular-shaped 
hill that rises on one side very boldly and abrupt- 
ly, called the Fox’s Head. The way was under a 

ouble row of tall trees, which met at the top and 
formed a green arch over our heads, It was all 
breeze and freshness, and the sunlight struck 
picturesquely aslant the hill-side. After our walk 
we went to the concert, which was lovely, and then 
at seven we were all invited to tea at the house of 
a friend of Liszt’s. He was a very tall man, and 
he had a very tall and hospitable daughter, nearly 
as big as himself, who received us very cordially. 
The tea was all laid on ‘tables in the garden, and 
the sausages (of course) were broiling over a fire 
made on the ground. We sat down pell-mell, any- 
where, and it was all so easy and so gay! In 
America our short twilight and the mosquitoes do 
not permit us this delight of supping out of doors, 
and it is such a pity. 

(To be Continued.) 


The Pope's Choir. 


Whilst all is changing and being altered in the 
eternal city, that venerable institution the Papal 
Choir appears to be solid and steady, and still capa- 
ble of facing more than one political storm. Two 
arrangements have been made regarding this insti- 
tution in the last few years: the first is the suppres- 
sion of artificial sopranists, the second a brief of 
the Pope, which secures materially and morally the 
existence of the chapel. The duties of the choir 
consist of singing in all religious ceremonies what- 
ever, which the Pope himself attends, and in which 
he himself assists or would have assisted if not in- 
disposed. The number of Sundays, festivals, and 
days of ceremony is from seventy to eighty a year. 
Rehearsals only take place for the three ‘* Misereres” 
for Holy Week, and in the very rare case of the in- 
troduction of a new morceau composed by one of 
the members of the choir. In order to be admitted 
to the Pope’s Choir, candidates must not be more 
than thirty years of age, and of unexceptionable 
reputation, In default of ordination, they must 
prove that they are not married, and pledge them- 
selves to remain 1n celibacy, to submit to the “first 
tonsure,” and to wear always the costume of an 
abbé, a black vestment, with one row of buttons a 
black cravat, and the priest’s tricorne. As regards 
their artistic skill, they must submit themselves to 
five different examinations, in which the beauty, 
vigor, and volume of their voice, as well as their 
musical knowledge is put to the test. A great 
familiarity with canto fermo, and canto figurato, and 
some little knowledge of counterpoint, is required. 
Learned musicians-are no longer as in past centurics 
demanded, the choir not seeking composers, but 
singers. A considerable training in this last capac- 
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ity is necessary in order to overcome, not the melo- 
dic, but the harmonic difficulties of the works in 
figured style which they have to interpret. If it is 
remembercd that the chapel possesses a repertory 
of more than five hundred vocal pieces, of whic 
each is executed only once or twice a year, without 
any rehearsal, it must be seen that the executants 
must possess skill which no other choral society in 
Europe could equal. The duties of the chapel pre- 
sent still other difficulties: an old custom prescribes 
that separate parts are not provided, but the singers, 
ten men and occasionally more, all sing—the short 
ones in front, the tall behind—from one immense 
folio. The notes, it is true, are colossal; but one 
nevertheless must have good eyes to see them from 
any great distance. Not long since spectacles were 
only allowed to members of a certain age, and it was 
the rule only to admit those who had excellent sight; 
but now that the want of good voices is felt more 
and more, it has been found necessary to depart 
trom this strictness. On each side of the music 
stand there is a singer whose business it is to turn 
over the pages, which is not so easy as it might ap- 
pear, the leaves, long and thick, being difficult to 
manage, and the small number of notes on each ex- 
acting a continual movement. When the singer on 
the right has half turned the leaf, the one at the left 
finishes putting it in its place. 

The chapel keeps four copyists, to copy the new 
compositions and revive the old ones that have be- 
come the worse for wear. This is done on parch- 
ment of large folio size, nearly a yard in length, and 
of a corresponding width. The choir holding, and 
having reason to hold that a piece of music well 
copied is half sung (musica ben scritta é mezza cantata), 
the copying was formerly a special business, or 
rather a profession in the full meaning of the term. 
A few details on this point will not be out of place. 
Every note and every letter of the text was cut out 
in small, thin, copper plate, which were put, one 
after the other, on the parchment, according to the 
requirements of the chant or text: then, with the 
aid of a brush they were colored either black, red, 
or green, to distinguish notes and words, This 
done, the plate is lifted off and the note or letter 
found traced with a neatness and clearness truly 
admirable. The folios, from one of which the whole 
choir sings, as we have said, are arranged as follows: 
On each page there are four or five lines of notes. 
In the canto fermo, which all sing in unison, the notes 
run on; in compositions for several voices, the sec- 
ond voice part is under the first, and soon. What- 
ever may be the number of voices, they are necessa- 
rily shown in the space of the two pages. 

The records of the chapel are deposited in the 
papal palace at Montecavallo, The musical treasure 
which is preserved there is, without doubt, in spite 
of the loss of all works before the period of Pales- 
trina, the most important and richest in the world. 
Here in an uninterrupted series follow each other 
the works of all the composers of the papal chapel, 
as well as the collections of the first masters of the 
Neapolitan and Venetian Schools. The records con- 
sist of about 400 large folios, registered in a com- 
plete catalogue. Not only are the most important 
and rarest productions of modern church music 
accumulated in these records, but they contain also 
a rich and invaluable collection of documents per- 
taining to musical literature, precious sources for the 
history of Italian and Roman music such as no other 
branch of human knowledge possesses. Here are 
memoirs, which, under rigorous rules, the recorders 
(puntatori) have drawn up since the frightful fire, 
and in which are recorded all the remarkable politi- 
cal, and lyric or other events concerning the fs | 
Itis generally admitted that there exist as many 
folio volumes of these memoirs as there have passed 
years since 1527. What an immense treasure of 
information concerning the history of the chapel and 
of religious music! But no mortal, except the mas- 
ter of the chapel, has access to these records, and it 
will be easily understood that the treasures that are 
hidden there are almost lost to the musical world. 
Will not some sudden and unexpected change at last 
reveal these mysteries? The secrecy which sur- 
rounds these records is a real offence against 
humanity.— ond. Mus, Standard. 


—_—_—>+0r——————— 
London. 


Tue Oprra Prosrectuses.—The campaign of 
the approaching season at Drury Lane could not be 
proclaimed with less verbosity than in Mr. Maple- 
son’s prospectus. Last year this course was followed 
by the director of Her Majesty's Opera. He came 
out with very modest announcements, he finished 
with a very modest season. The one novelty of 





importance promised was not brought out, and the 
opera of 1873 passed unfruitfully by. This year 
Mr. Mapleson is again modest—indeed almost taci- 
turn, Balfe’s ‘‘ Zalismano” is again the single 
bait, with Mme. Nilsson committed to Hadith. 
Auber’s “ Crown Diamonds ” is flourished this time 
at Drury Lane where it has never yet been perform- 
ed: Mdlle. Singelli will play Caterina. Verdi's 
“ Ernani” for Malle. Titiens, Rossini’s ‘‘ Otello’ for 
Mme. Nilsson, are to be specialities; as also is 
Auber’s “ Fra Diarolo” for a bewitching débutante 
called Mdlle. Lodi, who will play Zerlina, Mr. 
Mapleson does not call her bewitching : in fact the 
prospectus puffs nobody: but report is compli- 
mentary to Mdlle. Lodi. A quasi-novelty will be 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Roberto Devereux,” a work which re- 
calls memories of Grisi, Rubini, and the great 
artists of thirty years ago, since which time it has 
not been performed in England. In this opera, 
which has many pleasant melodies, Mdlle. Titiens 
will play Queen Elizabeth, and the operatic world 
knows what that impersonation promises. In the 
dearth of other novelty this production may possi- 
bly rank with one of the chief features of the season. 
As to the débutants, Mr. Mapleson says nothing be- 
yond announcing their names. We have chronicled 
what is reported of the merits of the ladies, Lodi 
and Singelli, on whom expectation is fixed high. 
The new coming tenors are Paladini and Ramini, 
the baritones de Reschi and Galassi, the bassos 
Perkins, Costa and Behrens. The well-known 
names of Trebelli, Marie Rose, Camparini, Naudin, 
Marchetti, Fancelli, Campobello, Agnesi, are found 
in their proper places. The orchestra, led by M. 
Sainton, is directed by Sir Michael Costa. Alto- 
gether the season will be without any particular 
sensation ; it will be a season of the repertory 
mainly. No work of Wagner or the new school ; 
no new work of Gounod, nothing fresh from Verdi. 
The one absolute novelty will be Balfe’s ballad- 
opera, which, judging from the construction of the 

iece, is hardly likely to be a startling, 

owever engaging the music be, or however admir- 
able the art of Mdme. Christine Nilsson. 

Not long behind his rival in the announcement 
of his campaign, Mr. Gye has also published his 
prospectus. The season at Covent Garden opens 
on the last day of March, and a list of forty-six 
operas is submitted as the repertory, excluding the 
novelties. As the subscription, however, covers 
only forty nights, and the novelties have to be pro- 
vided for, the publication of this list does not con- 
vey any promise of even approximately exhaust- 
ing the repertory. The novelties alluded to are 
some or any three out of five unfamiliar works, 
namely “ Luisa Miller,” “ Mignon,” Mozart’s “ Sera- 
glio,” Punchiello’s “ Promessi Sposi,” and Glinka’s 
“ Life for the Czar, If we get three out of the list 
(in which, by the way “ Afignon” is not new to 
London) we are to consider ourselves lucky. Of 
“ Lohengrin” there is no mention; nor yet of 
* Aida,” nor of any new work of Gounod, while 
Wagner is left out of count altogether. The season, 
in fact, will have no sensation, for none can pretend 
that around Glinka’s work or Punchiello’s any ab- 
sorbing interest clings rendering it a matter of im- 
portance whether such things are brought forward 
or not. 

Four prime donne head Mr. Gye’s list of engage- 
ments, Mdme. Patti stands as usual first. Mdme. 
Lucca’s name is put down pro formd, but her com- 
ing is stated as uncertain. On the other hand Mr. 
Gye has stolen a march on his competitor and 
secured Mdlle. Marimon, a decided gain; while 
Mdme. Vilda, whose Norma of three or four years 
ago will be remembered, returns once more to these 
shores. Vilda is a German singer, the name 
Italianized from Wild. She has magnificent chest 
notes, but has, or had at the time in question—no 
dramatic capacity. Mdlle. Albani appears, fresh 
from her Russian successes,. In the land of 999 re- 
calls and 1000 bouquets as large as haystacks, Mdlle. 
Albani ran Mdme. Patti rather hard. Mesdames 
Sinico, Corsi, Dell’Anese, Scalchi, Smeroschi, &c., 
are in familiar estimation, and so are the tenors 
Pavani, Rossi, Manfredi, Marino, Bettini, and 
Nicolini, and the basses and _ baritones, ‘Graziani, 
Cotogni, Bagagiolo, Ciampi, Capponi, Tagliafico, 
Raguer, Fallar, Maurel, and Faure. Of the new- 
comers nothing certain is known, They include 
the sopranos Mdlle. Ghiotti and Mdlle. Clemence 
Calasch, the contralto Mdlle. Diani, and the ten- 
orial gentlemen Bolis, Sabater, Blume, and Piazza. 
Perhaps out of the last quartet the mythical com- 
ing tenor may be found to have come. But the 
antecedents of these gentlemen and ladies are not 
as yetin the public possession. The conductors 





will be Sig. Vianesi, and Bevignani, and Mr. Car- 
rodus leads the violins, Mr. D. Godfrey having 
charge of the military band and Mr. Betjemann of 
the ballet.— Orchestra, March 6. 


Her Magsesty’s Orrra—The season of 1874 
opened March 16, under brilliant auspices, Royalty 
was there in force. The opera was “‘ Semiramide” 
with a familiar cast: Mdlle. Titiens as the Hgyptian 
Queen, Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini Arsace, and Signor 
Agnesi Assur; while Signori Rinaldini as Jdreno, 
Campobello as Oroe, the high priest, and Casaboni 
as L’Ombra di Nino, completed the distribution. 
What need to tell how magnificently Mdlle. Titiens 
declaimed the best musical points. Her voice shows 
little trace of the effect of hard work; it is still in 
admirable condition ; and her powers are yet in 
their fulness. Mdme. Trebelli, best of living Arsaces, 
shared her triumphs at such stages as “ Giorno d’ 
orrore,” and in her own arias—“ Oh quel giorao” 
and “In si barbara”—maintained her old reputa- 
tion. Sig. Agnesi put a fine voice to good purpose 
in the “ Bella imago” and the ‘Se la vita.” His 
culture and capacity were well tested. Sig. Campo- 
bello’s voice has improved. in volume since last 
year : his Oroe was very praise-worthy. Indeed the 
cast was good throughout. Band, chorus, and 
mounting were up to the average of the season at 
this theatre, and call for no special mention. As 
conductor, Sir Michael Costa had a flattering recep 
tion, and as usual on opening the season, his 
arrangement of the National Anthem was sung in 
chorus. The band played the overture with great 
spirit and brilliancy, and repeated it between the 
acts. The opera to-morrow will be “ Sonnambula,” 
when Mdlle. Lodi makes her début. 


Monpay Porvnar Concerts. The Orchestra of 
March 6, says the last Monday Popular Concert 
was unwontedly lively. The hall was absolutely 
filled, and people had their eyes open. What por- 
tended this unusual] wakefulness of a Monday Lt a 
lar audience? Simply that Herr Dannreuther 
appeared in association with Herr Joachim. Two 
stars may not. possibly keep their motion in one 
sphere; but the leader of the Wagner Society can 
be brought to join the champion of all that is pre- 
Wagner and anti-Wagner, on ground which they 
both reverence. This neutral territory was “ der 
alte Bach.” The B minor sonata was splendidly 
rendered in each particular, and the applause was 
fairly divided. Less admirable results, though not 
less excellent interpretation, attended the execution 
of Schumann’s sonata. The fault was not the per- 
former's, who indeed may be said to have invented 
certain beauties which under another hand might 
have remained perdu, The programme ran as 
follows :— 

QuartSiM. Joachim, Ly Ries, Straus and Piatti, 

Song, “‘O cara immagine’’ [ “ Flauto ey, 

Mr. Bentham. a 

Sonata, in G minor, Op. 22, for Pianoforte alone 

Schumann, 
Mr. Edward Dannreuther. 
Sonata, in B minor, for Pianoforte and Violin.. Bach 
Mr, Edward Dannreuther and Herr Joachim. 


Friihlingslied, “ The spring in wrath commences.” 
Mendelssohn. 
r. Bentham. 


M 
Quartet, in G major, Op. 64, No. 4,...........Haydn. 


Beethoven’s wns was a sixth performance. Mr. 
Bentham made a decided hit in the two songs, dis- 
playing a noble voice and refined style. 


March 13. This week’s Concert included Beet- 
hoven’s quintet in C, Op. 29,. for two violins, two 
violas, and violoncello; Haydn’s quartet in E flat, 
Op. 64, No. 2, for strings ; Mendelssohn’s character- 
istic piece in D major, No. 3, and prelude and 
fugue in B flat. No. 6, for Pianoforte; and Bach’s 
Chaconne in D minor for violin. Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann was the pianist, and displayed her usual 
care and precision. The Mendelssohn composition 
—one of “ sieben characteristiche Stiicke vf unknown 
date—is magnificent for its force aad fire, and Miss 
Zimmermann played it with appropriate fervour. 
Herr Joachim, who led the quartet, and quintet, 
was encored in Bach’s Chaconne, and responded 
with one of Bach’s solo sonatas, The American 
contralto, Miss Antoinette Sterling, was the voca- 
list, and exhibited as usual her native gifts and 
educational defects. If she could be taught distinct- 
ness in the separate emission of each note, her 
naturally pure intonation would be displayed. She 
sangthe “Cradle Song” from Bach’s “ Christmas 
Oratorio,” Schubert’s “ Déppelganger,” Schumann’s 
“Allnachtlich in Traume,” po Mendelssohn’s 
delicious Elfin song, “ Neue Liebe,” the last being 
encored, Sir Julius Benedict accompanied. 
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Concerts. 

So many programmes have accumulated on our 
hands, now turned to post-grammes or reminders 
of the past, that we can only turn them over, one 
by one, recalling what we can of the impressions 
their fair promise made in the performance, and 
simply make a note or two on this and that as they 
come up in order of the almanac. The first date 
we find,—it seems an age ago—is 

March 24. Second Soirée of the Brernoven 
Quixtetrte Cis, which began with that Quartet by 
Richter, introduced some ‘time before by Mr. 
Perabo, and making now as then a pleasing impres- 
sion on the whole, particularly by its second move- 
ment (wn poco Allegretto), and ended with the de- 
lightful Mozart Quintet in G minor. Both works 
were well rendered. In the middle came the Schu- 
bert Trio in E flat, Mr. J. C. D, Parker playing 
the piano part with true spirit and precision, ably 
seconded by Messrs, I[xrspt and Wurr Frirs. We 
hardly thought the solo selections worthy of such 
good company in the programme, though both bore 
witness to the artistic skill of the performers ; they 
were a flute fantasia by Briccialdi, by Mr. Rierzet, 
and an Adagio from a Violin Concerto by Jansa, 
played by Mr. Auten, leader of the Club. 

March 26. The last of Mr. Lane’s concerts was 
a remarkably attractive one,—at all events Mechan- 
ics’ Hall was thronged. The great feature was the 
Trio in B flat, op. 62, by Rubinstein, a fiery, 
strange, effective work, bristling with difficulties 
from which many a deft and steunch pianist might 
well shrink; but Mr. Lang seemed in his element 
while resolutely, gracefully surmounting them, and 
came out loudly cheered, ‘Miss Liens, too, played 
the violin part uncommonly well, and Mr. Frres 
was not behindhand with the ’Cello, As for the 
composition we were most interested, as we have 
so often been in works of Rubinstein, by the first 
movement, the rousing, brilliant, vigorous Allegro. 
The Adagio opened with fair promise, but seemed 
to us to grow diffuse and vague as it went on. The 
Presto was a frisky, mettlesome, exciting freak of 
fancy; but the finale (Allegro appassionato) 
affected us as something wilful and extravagant, 
with no clear inspiration, Miss Liebe also played 
with Mr. Lang, for the last piece, that Sonata by 
Dussek (op. 69, in B flat) which tickled the ear so 
much in one of Mme. Urso's concerts, and this time 
too it went off finely. Mr. Lang's piano solos came 
all together in a series of six pieces in the middle 
of the concert. These were: that wonderful Polo- 
raise by Chopin in E fiat minor, op. 26; a bright 
and pretty Nocturne in E flat by Bargiel ; a genial, 
delightful Fantaisie, in C, by Handel, which was 
admirably rendered ; the Chopin Etude in E flat 
(io. 11 of op. 10), that trying and relentless series of 
arpeggio chords in wide intervals for both hands, 
severe for wrists and fingers, but interesting to the 
ear which knows nothing of all that, when they 
are carried through with such unflagging, even 
mastery: the lovely D-flat Prelude, op. 28, which, 





though it is marked sosfenuto, we marvelled why it, 


was it moved in such an unusual, reluctant tempo 
as to take the life out of it; finally, again by 
Chopin, that ever welcome great Nocturne in C 
minor (op. 48), for which we have several times 
expressed our indebtedness to Mr. Lang, who play- 
ed it con amore, 
Miss Crana Doria added much to the interest of 
the concert by her singing of the Aria from Moz- 
Figaro: “ Non so pid cosa son,” and of a 





charming little group of songs: “Ye banks and 
braes of bonnie Doon,” by Franz, (not a bit like the 
homely old tune, and why should it be? but some- 
thing more poetical, and truly in the spirit of the 
words); Mr. Dresel’s setting of Tennyson's 
“Sweet and low,” and “In May,” by Franz, 

March 27. Madame Scuiiier’s third and last 
Piano Recital, with a fine audience in Mechanics’ 
Hall, and this choice programme: 


Trio in E, Op. 83, Piano, Violin and ’Cello... Hummel 
Allegro—Andante—Rondo. 
First time in Boston. 
Aria—*‘ Mirth, admit me of thy crew,” with Violin 
on, eer Handel. 
[From the “ allegro and Pensieroso.”’] 
Sonata Quasi Fantasia,—Op. 27, No. 2...Beethoven. 


Variations Brillantes sur “Je vends des Scap- 


ulaires,”’ de Herold, Op. 12.........cccececces opin. 

Songs. [a] “Er ist gekommen,”.............. Franz. 
(6) “Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn,” 

Schumann. 

[ec] “Frihlingslied,”.............. Mendelssohn. 


Carnaval,” Scénes Mignonnes. Op.9..... Schumaun. 

The Trio in E is one of the best of Hummel’s 
larger compositions, in his usual ornate, florid, yet 
refined style, conventionally classical in form, 
though with a great deal of bravura, not strikingly 
original in ideas, yet full of beauty. It was music 
in which the fair pianist could and did appear to 
great advantage, her finished, clear and tasteful 
execution, her unflagging power, and her artistic 
style finding full scope. Mr. AtLeN and Mr. Fries 
bore their part worthily. The brilliant Chopin 
Variations, too, extremely difficult, shone out in all 
their beauty and their brightness. Mme. Schiller 
took the first movemant of the “ Moonlight” Sonata 
slower than is usual in concert rooms, as if she 
weighed and felt the meaning of each chord, each 
tone, as certainly her audience did. Schumann’s 
long string of fantastical little ‘ Carnival” pieces— 
especially as the descriptive titles were not given 
on the programme—seemed to many rather 
obscure, monotonous and long. It was hardly a 
happy selection for the close of such a concert, but 
all the little scenes were nicely played. 

Mies Dorta’s choice of songs was excellent, and 
her singing was fine, both of the “lark” aria by 
Handel, the passionate, wild love song by Franz, 
the romantic “Boy with the Magic Horn” by 
Schumann (one of Geibel’s little poems), and Men- 
delssohn’s fresh “ Spring Song.” 





April 1. Messrs. Oscoop and Lroxnarp brought 
their fine series of chamber concerts also to a close. 
The attendance was very large, the whole affair 
felicitous. Mr. Leonhard, who seemed to be in ex- 
cellent condition, opened the feast with a most 
tasteful, genial, and artistic rendering of the E-flat 
Sonata, op. 22, of Beethoven ; the Minuet, and final 
Rondo, which are the finest movements, leaving 
nothing to be wished. He is, of course, always 
happy in the interpretation of Schumann’s little 
Kinderscenen, of which he played thirteen, grouped 
with a true view to effect. In Mendelssohn’s 
“Serenade and Allegro giojoso” he was assisted by 
Mr. Dreset, who had arranged the orchestral parts 
for a second piano, upon which he played. This 
also gave great pleasure, though doubtless some 
had hoped for a less familiar programme. 

But there was plenty of the charm of novelty, as 
well as other charms, in the vocal pieces, and Mr. 
Osgood was in admirable voice and sang them to a 
charm, especially the last song in his third group, 
Schubert's *‘ Nahe des Geliebten ;” its companion 
pieces were “Du bist wie eine Blume,” and the 
exquisite “ Nussbaum” by Schumann. His first 
set, all new, comprised three choice songs by 
Mendelssohn, ‘“‘ Der Mond,” “ Lieblingsplatzchen,” 
and Uhland’s “ Das Schifflein.” Those of the second 
set were all by Franz: “ The pine tree,” “The For- 
saken,” “In May,” “Das Meer erstrahlt,” and 
“Frage nicht” (Ask not). All were received with 








sincere signs of gratification, and the concert will 
be remembered as one of the most enjoyable in the 
whole season’s long and varied list of chamber 
concerts, 





April 1, Now for a concert of another order— 
one of Mr. Peck’s three-dollar crowds, drawn to the 
Music Hall (of which he is the keeper) by such com- 
bined attractions as he always gets together for his 
annual benefit. Chief magnet of that night, of 
course, was Mme. Curisttne NiLsson,—her farewell, 
there is cause to fear forever, to the Boston public. 
That loveliest of voices never seemed more perfect, 
and the singer was in the best of spirits, beautiful 
and bright and fresh, and full of pretty freaks as 
ever, putting herself in instant rapport with her 
audience, We were glad to hear that fine Romanze 
(Scena in fact) from Otello (one of the best things of 
Rossini, which has not been heard here for a very 
long time), the ‘‘ Willow” song of Desdemona, end- 
ing with the beautiful prayer : ‘Deh calma, o Ciel!’ 
She sang it exquisitely; entering fully into the spirit 
of the piece. Her other principal selection was 
“Dove sono” from Mozart’s Figaro, which also was 
beautifully done. For a novelty, graceful and pret- 
ty enongh, she sang with M. Carovut, a Duet from 
Gounod’s Mireille, And of course her audience 
would not let the charmer off without a parting 
song in English, for which she chose “ Sweet Home” 
and sang it with a simple pathos, that made it fresh 
once more, as Jenny Lind did,—having first, how- 
ever, given a captivating little Swedish melody. The 
cheers of the whole audience, and the artist’s pleased 


acknowledgements were evidently most sincere. 

M. Capout sang Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide” very 
sweetly and almost too tenderly, with the accom- 
paniment arranged for and played by the Thomas 
Orchestra; also the well-known Romanze from 
Halevy’s L’ Kelair. The admirable orchestra con- 
tributed fine renderings of the Tannhaiiser Overture 
for the opening of the concert; two beautiful move- 
ments (“ Twilight Reverie,” and “ Dance of Wood- 
nymphs,” from the Symphony “Im Walde,” by Raft ; 
and for a finale and a dazzling feat of orchestral 
virtuosity, the orchestral transcription of Liszt’s 
second Rhapsodie Hongroise. Many manifested much 
delight in a long and rather commonplace, but. diffi- 
eult and brilliant show-piece for the violoncello 
(Fantaisie Characteristique by Servais), played with 
skill by Mr. Louris Luseck. 

April l, ‘Grand Extra Matinée” by Turoporr 
Tuomas, It was the afternoon of “ Fast,” that doubt 
ful holiday, which did not draw the crowd that 
might have been expected of it. Cherubini’s fine 
Overture to “The Water Carrier” was the first 
piece. Then Mr, Wnurrnry sang again, in his great, 
tranquil organ tones, the solid Handel Aria: “Shall I 
in Mamre’s fertile plains.” (We wonder that our 
eager land speculators and “‘improvers” are not look- 
ing after Mamre, it is so much sung about). Then 
came the piece de resistance, the Biirger’s Ballad 
“Leonora” Symphony by Raff, with a descriptive 
programme. Newspaper criticism has not yet recov- 
ered from its ecstacies over this “great work”; no 
wonder, for it is not often that it gets a Symphony 
with both a programme and a ballad to it, which 
gives it points which it may sieze upon and talk 


about, finding of course whatever it is taught to look 
for in the music! It is “great” in length and mag- 
nitude of plan, and in elaboration; shows great 
ingenuity and skill in instrumentation, careful 
study of effects, with symptoms here and there of 
the Liszt influence (from “Les Preludes,” &ce.); but 
is it sincere, honest, unaffected music? do you feel 
the inspiration of genius pervading it, necessitating 
its entire development? For the third time we 
listened to it carefully and closely,—and we may 
truly say with a sincere wish to pleased,—yet 
we found nothing to change, much to confirm, our 
first impression: namely that, as a whole, it isa 
made-up, wilful work, sensational and for effect ; 
that the slow movement of the first part, so much 
admired, is very vague and tedious, dropping off to 
sleep toward the close by slow _ infinitesimal 
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degrees ; that the March tempo of the second part 
is but a pretty trifle, smart and bright and catch- 
ing, were it only shorter, were it soon dismissed 
for just the trifle that it is, instead of being worked 
out to an inordinate length and made too much of ; 
and that the third part (the ballad proper), the fear- 
ful “tramp, tramp” through the graveyard, with 
its wild shrieks and gibbering of ghosts, or neighing 
ofthe skeleton horse, or what you will, is melodramat- 
music of a rather cheap kind, albeit quite ingenious 
of its kind. Passages of beauty, fine expression, 
and fine coloring, to be sure, are scattered through 
the work; and the entire first movement, Allegro, 
is by itself enjoyable, a piece of music that appears 
to justify itseif as such. “Bliss of Love” it is en- 
titled ; but if this be bliss ! what would be 
musie of the wild-fire and delirium of love's most 
reckless, yet misgiving, anxious fever passion? 
Bliss agitato! Well might it forcbode the retribu- 
tion of that ghastly ride! “ Wiedervereinigurig im 
Tode” may be very well; but we should think that 
everlasting “‘ Trennung ” would be better. 

“ Sandwiched” between these horrors and a very 
light and pretty overture by Weber, to “ Abou 
Hassan,” there was given (“by request”) in honor 
of Charles Sumner, the Funeral March from Beet- 
hoven’s Heroic Symphony, No doubt Mr. 
Thomas, and his Germans, and his man of business, 
and his doughty ally Mr. Peck, all felt the occasion 
very deeply ; this was evident in the execedingly 
slow time at which the March was taken, so that it 
scarcely seemed to move at all from very heaviness 
of grief. In other respects the rendering was what 
might be expected from so finea body of music- 
ians; and the tribute in itself is timely now in 
musical, as in all large assemblies. The concert 
closed with “Non pit audrai,” a Serenade, with 
Cello obligato, by Velkmann, and a “Goethe 
Festival March” by Liszt. 


April 2 and 4, Another evening and a matinée of Eng- 
lish Glees and Madrigals by those six rare vocalists from 
New York. The programmes varied but little from those 
of their previous concerts, and the singing showed the 
usual excellence. Miss BEEBE sang the “ Spring Song,” 
Miss F1ncu the “ Cradle Song,” and the two together the 
“ Harvest Field,’’—all by Mendelssohn,—imost charming- 
ly; and Mr. AIKEN, with his rich deep basso, sang, very 
impressively, Callcott’s setting of “‘The Soul's Errand,” 
commonly ascribed to Sir Walter Ralelgh. In the Matin- 
ée the solo songs were of a modern English character: 
Duet, “* I know a bank,” Song, Contralto, “ Sweet and 
low” by Wallace; “I’ve been roaming,” by Horn, [Miss 
Beebe) ; *‘ The Snow lies white,” by Sullivan, (Mr. BECK- 
ETT). Among the fresher things in parts were old Mor- 
ley’s pretty Fa-la Madrigal: ‘“ Now is the month of May- 
ing”; Horsley’s “See the Chariot”; Danby’s “Sweet 
thrush” ; Calcott’s “Are the white hours”; Cooke's “Strike 
the lyre,” —besides the favorites always in demand. One 
of the most interesting numbers, if only for its words, 
which are really remarkable and worthy of the best poets 
of the days of Madrigal,—was the part-song: “ How fair 
my lady is!” both words and music by the very clever pian- 
ist and accompanist of the Club, Mr. C, The 
music, too, is excellent for these days. 


Sunday, April5. The Easter performance of “ Elijah’’ 
by the Handel and Haydn Society was remarkably good 
and even in the chorus singing; only one could not help 
feeling that many of the choruses were taken quite too 
fast. The new point of interest was the rendering of the 
Prophet’s part by Mr. J. F. Wirxcu, whose rich, elastic 
quality of voice gave unusual life to all the music. And 
he improved as he went on; rarely anywhere have we 
heard the beauty and deep pathos of “It is enough,”’ or 
the ee energy of ‘Ix not his word’’ more satisfac- 
torily brought out. Mr. OsGoop sang the first Tenor 
Aria very beaut fully, tut he was evidently laboring un- 
der epee tone being obliged to face an audience, as 
singers and actors often are, when he should have been 
in his bed. Mrs. West showed signs of great fatigue, 
after protracted Easter servicesin church: hoirs. but sang 
with her usual fervor, and on tae whole most creditably. 
Mrs. SAWYER, the contralto, and Mrs. WESTON, as the 
“Youth,” and in the Trio and Quartets, made a highly 
favorable impression. 





LORIO. 





Lohengrin in New York. 


The subject of & Lohengrin” founded upon the 
legend of the “ Holy Grail,” places it at once in the 
realms of mysticism and gives to the composer the 
greatest latitude of time, place, costumes and sur- 
roundings. There is a glamour of romance about 
the story which harmonizes with the beautiful 
Grail motive, introduced in the prelude and recur- 
ring from time to time during the opera, to herald 
the approach of Lohengrin. After the overture, 
which ,has become world-famous, the curtain rises 
disclosing a scene on the banks of the Scheldt, 
where King Henry sits in council with the nobles 





of Brabant and Saxony. Elsa of Brabant, ward of 
Frederic von Telramund, is here accu-ed by her 
guardian of the murder of her brother, who has 
mysteriously disappeared, and Frederic, as next of 
kin, claims the government of Brabant. Elsa, 
summoned to trial, appears attended by her 
maidens, and relates, before the council, a dream 
in which an unknown champion has appeared to 
her and undertaken her defense. In him she places 
her trust, and he is thrice summoned by the Herald 
to appear, but does not answer. The dramatic 
effect here is superb! The attitude of the nobles, 
half expectation and half incredulity: the sneers 
and mscking of Frederick and of Ortrud, his wife ; 
the supplications of Elsa, the trumpet-call of the 
Herald, all are wrought up into one of those grand 
musical climaxes in which Wagner is unsarpassed. 
Then suddenly, the musie softens and blends into 
the beautiful “ Grail motive ” of the prelude. There 
is an exclamation of wonder from the people who 
are looking out upon the river; for they see a boat, 
drawn by a swan, and upon the boat stands a 
Knight clad in shining armor. It is Lohengrin, 
the champion of Elsa's dream, and, as he comes in 
sight, there is a chorus of welcome by the people. 
Elsa, espying him, utters a wild shriek of joy, while 
Frederick and Ortrud are stricken with terror, 
Then Lohengrin, stepping from the boat, bids fare- 
wellto the swan in a beautiful song and advances 
to undertake the defense of Elsa, she promising 
that, if he is victorious, she will bestow upon him 
her hand, and never question him concerning his 
name or origin. This passage is followed by a re- 
markable quintet and chorus, after which Lohe>- 
grin engages Frederick in a combat, resulting in 
the overthrow of the latter, whose life is spured 
by Lohengrin’s generosity. A second quintet and 
chorus ends the first act. . 

Act second, The scene is in the fortress of 
Antwerp. The palace windows are blazing with 
light. The sound of horns and trumpets is heard 
from within. On the ‘step before the minster sit 
Frederick and Ortrud, wretchedly clad, bewailing 
their unhappy lot. Frederick is wild with rage, 
but the wary Ortrud, no less bitter, is planning 
her revenge, which is to fill Elsa’s mind with doubts 
and fears concerning the mystery which surrounds 
her unknown knight, Elsa soon appears alone up- 
on the balcony and sings a charming reverie: 
“ Aurette, a cui si spesso,” after which Ortrud 
attracts her attention, and, by appealing to her 
conipassion, manages to obtain an entrance to the 
house and to secure Elsa’s confidence. The music, 
throughout this scene, is in the highest degree im- 
 naeg oy and the duet which ends it is one of the 

est in the opera. The next scene represents the 
fortress at break of day. The warden gives the 
signal. Four trumpeters come out of the palace, 
sounding the royal summons. The Herald announces 
the King’s decree, bai ishing the faithless Frederick, 
and proclaims the marriage of the strange knight 
to Elsa of Brabant. 

This is followed by the splendid piece of orches- 
tral composition already familiar to us, under the 
name of the “Bridal Procession.” A long train of 
ladies, among whom are Elsa and Ortrud, advance 
from the interior. As they are about to enter the 
minster, Ortrud, overcome by rage, forgets her 
assumed humility and taunts Elsa, ascribing the 
success of her unknown lover to magie arts, The 
king then enters, surrounded by his nobles and 
accompanied by Lohengrin, who disdains any reply 
tothe charge made against him, trusting entirely 
in Elsa’s love and faith. Frederick then appears, 
and the procession is resumed. The beautiful 
Prelude to the third act is too well known to need 
description. 

The curtain rises, disclosing the Bridal chamber. 
Enter the cortége, with Lohengrin and Elsa. The 
bridal-chorus, which occurs here, is a part of the 
opera with which we are already familiar so far as 
an orchestra can make usso. Then comes a highly 
dramatic duo between Elsa and Lohengrin, which 
is really the climax of the opera. In Elsa's heart 
love and doubt contend for the mastery. Lohen- 
grin, who, throughout, is tender yet dignified, as 
befits an immortal, seems as one gifted with pro- 
phetic vision, At length the forbidden question 
is asked. At the same moment Frederick breaks 
into the room intent on vengeance, and is struck 
dead by one blow from the sword of Lohengrin, 
who then summons Elsa to go with him before the 
king and hear his story. 

Again we are taken to the river-side, where 
Lohengrin appears with Elsa before the king. Here, 
in sorrowful music, he discloses the secret of his 
origin. He is the son of King Percival, keeper ol 





the mysterious cup known as the “ Holy Grail,” 
and to this cup he is indebted for his power. His 
secret being known, he can remain no longer upon 
earth, As he tells his story the Grail motive is 
given out in new form by the orchestra. Again 
the swan boat appears upon the river and the 
swan, released by Lohengrin, proves to be the 
youth Godfrey, Elsa’s missing brother, whom the 
sorceress Ortrud had changed into this form. Then 
the knight bids his wife farewell and floats away 
into the distance. 

The music of Lohengrin never for a moment falls 
below the high standard adopted at the outset and, 
from the beginning of the opera to the end, there is 
no anti-climax, Nota link in the chain of artistic 
development is missing, and there is, consequently, 
no opportunity for applause save at the end of an 
act Those in the audience who undertook to ex- 
press their approval in the usual manner, at the 
end of some particularly telling passage, soon per- 
ecived that they were trespassing on the composers 
ground. Concerning the excellent manner in which 
this opera is brought out by Mr. Strakosch, and 
the extraordinary merit of the artists who filled 
the leading role3, there is much to say; far more 
than I can bring within the compass of a single 
letter. TI hope to refer to the subject in future. 

The Strakosch company have left us for a fort- 
night, subject to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Maretzck, who occupies the academy with a troupe 
headed by Mme. Ima di Mnrska, Mr. Strakosch, 
with commendable enterprise, has effected an en- 
yagement with Mme, Pauline Lucea, and returns to 
the academy on April 20th, where he will give six 
farewell representations, Two such singers as 
Nilsson and Lucea have rarely been heard in any 
ooml ination, and these six representations will be 
a brilliant ending, to the best season of opera 
which we have ever enjoyed. A, A. ©, 


———?oe———— 
An Original Opera: “ The Bride of Messina.” 
(From the Philadelphia Age, Jan., 27.) 


Mr. Bonawitz, the eminent pianist, has set to 
music a lic retto from the pen of Dr, Herman Miller, 
the distinguished poet, and intimate friend of Rich. 
ard Wagner, which is founded upon the celebrated 
tragedy of Schiller, entitled the Bride of Messina, 
The incidents and language of the original, accord- 
ing, to Schiller, are naturally and necessarily con- 
densed so as to be ge hy to the requirements of 
the peculiar form of the musical drama, and the 
closing scene makes a slight departure which is not 
only pardonable but beautiful in thought. 

Mr. Bonawitz in setting to music this deeply in- 
teresting tragedy, has followed, as scarcely any 
composer of the period can avoid, the modern ex- 
emplars and formulas, but he has shown, neverthe- 
less, a discreet intention to escape the noise and 
confusion, and absence of melodie form which 
characterize the works of the more ultra or advane- 
ed writers of the Wagner school, In other words 
Mr. Bonawitz does not seem to ‘be a Wagnerian 
—— but only shows in his music the influence 
which the great German reformer exerts upon the 
musical mind of the day by his compositions and 
literary essays. 

In Mr. Bonawitz we discover great freedom in 
disposing his orchestral and choral effects, which 
are at times massive and profoundly impressive 
and upon these he may fairly rest his claims to 
success. A long familiarity with the German stage 
has shown him the excellence to which these de- 
partments attain, and has proved to him the rich- 
ness of effect and great satisfaction to the hearer 
to be derived from these two interesting con - 
ponents of the integral opera; herein we find him 
in accord with the teachings of Wagner, and, if we 
must say it, with common sense and natural in- 
stinct. Now it would be strange if the composer 
in absorbing the merits of a school, should not also 
at the same time bein a degree affected by its 
shortcomings. As our experience and observation 
have taught us, we find but seldom in German 
opera that flow of melody in the arias, duos, ete 
which characterizes the Italian school, wer, 

Hence, as may be inferred, we can scarcely award 
to the solos and duos of the opera the warm praise 
which the chorus and orchestra are so fully entitled 
to; nevertheless we do not wish to be understuod 
to depreciate the merit of this department, but only 
to express an opinion and make a comparison of 
“school,” pointing out its tendencies and results 
With the rich, inventive genius of Mr, Bonawitz no 
limits may be set to his power of creating melodies : 
it is rather a question, as we have already sug; t: 

o el gges 
ed, of “ school” than of individual. 
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The history of the calamities attending the house 
of Messina is a deeply tragic one, and, as told by 
Schiller, is highly dramatic ; frequent opportunities 
have been seized by the librettist to make telling 
points, and the composer has indicated a vigorous 
grasp of dramatic situations, which follow in some 
instances so rapidly as almost to defy a proper 
illustration in music. We heartily commend this 
portion of the maestro’s work, the more so that 
this talent is not always found associated with the 
creative faculty in music. 

The recital of the opera was given on Saturday 
evening in the Decker piano-rooms of Mr. William 
Blasius, in the presence of a highly intelligent and 
refined audience, who testified their pleasure and 
approval by frequent bursts of applause. Mr. Bona- 
witz presided at a noble grand piano, which re- 
sponded sympathetically to his magic touch, and 
supplied an accompaniment only short of the or- 
chestra in power, certainly not in any other require- 
ment or demand in illustration or support. The 
part of Don Manuel (bass) was sung by a gentleman 
with fine voice, but with scarcely sufficient famil- 
iarity with the music to do it full justice. The 
Don Cesar was admirably sung by Mr. Kronberg, 
who has a snperior tenor voice, classing him with 
the robustos, In the duo with trice, a 
powerful impression was made by the grand decla- 
mation of the two singers, and he sustained his part 
to the close with evident qualities of endurance 
and strength, 

The onl was sung by a double quartet of 
male voices, and the Kyrie of the nuns by a single 
voice ; this, of course, was only suggestive to the 
hearer of the composer's intentions and harmonies, 
but it served to connect the thread of the story 
with the principals represented as we have des- 
cribed.’ The soprano of the evening, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of the second lady, sang the 
music of both parts of Isabella and Beatrice, This 
was severely trying, musically and physically, but 
the young lady, whose name we are not permitted 
to make public, gave evidence of the highest vocal 
culture and of a dramatic power which we have 
rarely met with on the operatic stage. She re- 
ceived most enthusiastic applause and was warmly 
congratulated by the critics and connoisseurs, who 
seemed carried away by her intensely impassioned 
manner and artistic excellence. The whole opera 
was received with the most pronounced expressions 
of enthusiastic delight, and the general desire 
seemed to be to have it represented in character on 
the stage, with large chorus and full orchestra, Mr, 
Ronawitz, if he had not already an_ established 
European reputation as composer, might claim to 
be recognized among the most distinguished maestri 
of the century by the exhibition of the score of this 
opera, 
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John Henry Bonawitz.—Sketch of his Artistic 
Career. 


(From the Philadelphia Bulletin, March 13.) 


We have before us a number of French and 
German art journals, which place in a bright light 
the labors and successes of this eminent man, and 
the estimation which he won for himself wherever 
he took up his abode, We have an interesting ac- 
count of his farewell concert in Wiesbaden, on the 
eve of his departure for Paris, in the autumn of 
1866, in which the writer describes the concert as 
a grand triumph of artistic skill, and mentions an 
immense repertoire of classical works (amountin 
to almost five hundred) which Bonawitz had played 
in public, during his four years’ residence in that 
city—in almost every case with no notes before him 
—a power of memory which every student of 
music will admit to be but little short of miracu- 
lous. And yet we know it to be true. His arrival 
in Paris was welcomed with exultation, and the 
journals vied with each other in congratulations on 
the acquisition of an artist who, as they said, had 
won such immense fame in Germany, We quote 
from the Presse Musicale of Jan. 19, 1867: 

“ Marx, the celebrated professor in Berlin, has 
addressed a letter to Bonawitz, acknowledging the 
receipt of several of his compositions, in which the 
illustrious master expresses the lively pleasure 
which these works have given him, and congratu- 
lates Bonawitz in warm terms on his two-fold gifts 
of virtuoso and composer.” And this article an- 
nounces further that at the next concert Bonawitz 
will perform Schumann's Opus 17, and Liszt's 
Fantasia on Don Juan. “ works which, on account 
of the extraordinary difficulties which they present, 
have not, as yet, been publicly performed in 
Paris.” And then we have an account of the 





concert in the same journal a few days later: “A 
great pianist, and, what is even better, a great 
musician, appeared last Wednesday at the Salon 
Pleyel. Mr. Bonawitz is a true artist ; his playing, 
the choice of his pieces, even his pose at the piano, 
reveal the strong conviction of a thinker into the 
depths of the philosophy of music.” “ From that 
which would be to most artists an inextricable 
(jumble) entanglement of notes, Bonawitz draws 
rays luminous with meaning. Mr. de Biilow is the 
only one who has produced an effect in any degree 
approaching to it.” “His quartet for Piano, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello is a finished work in 
all respects, It is written with a hand at once firm 
and light. The allegretto, a movement full of 
admirable grace, is followed by an adagio of great 
breadth and powerful expression. In fact, this 
work shows, not a gifted young man, but a master, 
already full of experience and possessed of all the 
resources of his art.” Those of us who have been 
present at any of the recent performances of this 
quartet, which have taken place in private circles 
in this city, will heartily endorse this opinion. The 
subject is conceived in a spirit of plaintive sadness, 
which deepens gradually into the most touching 
ene interrupted by a strain of passionate 
longing ; but, as it goes on, a vista of hope seems 
to open before us, expanding the heart with a pre- 
sentiment of happiness, and the work ends in a 
scene of triumph and exultation, The distinguished 
Virtuoso and composer, Mr. Richard Zeckwer, who 
was present ata recent recital of this work, and 
who listened with that open sense which no one 
ae so completely, as a sympathizing co- 
aborer in the field of art, was unbounded in his 
praise of the technical qualities of the composition, 
and charmed by its uniform beauty. The only de- 
fect which he found in it involves the highest com- 
pliment—he could have wished the last movement 
a little longer,” 

But to return to the life of our artist in Paris. It 
was a life of severe work. His days were spent in 
imparting the last finish to a number of accomplish- 
ed pupils ; his nights, in study and in the elaboration 
of original works, which, as soon as they were 
heard, placed him in the very first rank [!?] of living 
composers, It is interesting to notice that, with 
the most favorable opportunities for promoting his 
own material interest, he did not, like many others, 
enter the field of art, to reap a harvest of profit for 
himself. This thought seems never to have entered 
his mind. Devotion to art and to the progress and 
welfare of others seems to have absorbed his whole 
being. We find him organizing popular concerts 
(at that time an experiment in Paris) for the pur- 
pose of cultivating a taste for classical music in all 
ranks of society—soirées and matinées to encourage 
his pupils and accustom them to playing in public 
—but the most touching trait of all is exhibited in 
the tollowing extract from an article signed Nestor 
Roqueplan: “Mr, Jean Henri Bonawitz, the great 
Virtuoso, proposes vo give several series of matinées, 
of chamber-music, at the salon Kriegelstein. The 
object of these matinées is, first—to familiarize the 
public with the most remarkable works of the old 
and living masters; and second, to extend to 
young and unknown composers the opportunity of 
having their works brought before the public by him, 
without expense to themselves. ye 

It is during this period, so rich in labor, and in 
self-sacrificing devotion to art, and to the interests 
of his less fortunate brethren, that the opera of the 
Bride ot Messina was written. It was the solace of 
many solitary hours, at night, when nervous excite- 
ment, brought on by excessive work, deprived him 
of sleep. As a musical work it runs exactly 
parallel with the terrible story which ‘t interprets ; 
representing in tones the beauty of maternal tender- 
ness, the noble impulses of fraternal affection, the 
ecstacies of love and hope, the infinite pangs of love 
and despair, the bitterness of death, and the terrible 
madness of remorse. The music reaches the high- 
est point of beauty in the touching duet: “ Wie 
nichts zuvor ja hab’ich dich geliebt,” and the in- 
terest is sustained at this level through the succeed- 
ing scenes. The heart of the —t fratricide 
is once more warmed into life by the love of a 
mother and sister ; the music radiates a brief gleam 
of hope, and a future of sweet, mutual consolation, 
and then suddenly, at the sight of the brother's 
corpse, falls the last, self-inflicted blow which ends 
the terrible tragedy. And as the curtain falls and 
shuts out from our further contemplation the hearts 
broken in despair, the closing strains of the music 
seems to tell of peace and reconciliation in the far- 
off realms of the Infinite, where there is no night, 
no sorrow, no tears, 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano A i t 


Curfew Bells. 4. Etoe. Finch. 30 
No. 2. The Book is completed. 


** The book is completed, 
And closed like the day, 
And the hand that hath written i t 
Lays it away.” 

Longfellow’s words are so musical that they 
hardly need the assistance of sweet voices and 
tuneful notes. But this melody is extremely appro- 
priate, and the combination of words and mufic is 
fine indeed. 


Thy Smile. 3. Eb toe. 


“ Like the glow upon the Alps, 
Full of life and tender fire, 

Like the evening song so soft, 
From Ape@o’s golden lyre.”’ 


The poetry is very musical, and Mr. Pratt’s music 
has the beauty of poetry. 


Marching to Victory. Fine Lithograph Title. 
Temperance Song and Cho. 2. D toe. Blake. 40 


“ We are soldiers in the cause 
Of the noble temperance laws.” 





Pratt. 


Worth buying, if only for the picture of the fresh, 
rory Temperance girls, with their banners. Music 
simple, but inspiring. 

Oh pray, sir, close the Bar-room Door. 
Song and Chorus. 3. F to e. Wheeler. 


“Oh hear the pleading of a mother’s heart, 
And make her happy evermore.”’ 


30 


Another excellent Temperance song, and a pretty 
faithful transcription of appeals now daily made at 
* Saloon” doors. : 


Rondeau Brillante by C. M. von Weber. 
Edited by Franz Liszt. 6. Eb 


Liszt, with care, almost with modesty, ventures 
to add a few grace notes, marks of expression, and 
figures for fingering; but he is careful to have them 
printed in small notes, so that the work of the mas- 
ter remains intact. These additiona, however, 
intensify the already delicate effects which Weber 
so carefully provides, and increase our enjoyment 
of the beautiful Rondo. 


Repertoire di Solfeggi. Gaetano Nava. In 
5 Books. Book 5. Price $1.50 


A previous number has been noticed, and this, 
like that, has a fine selection of Solfeggi, to which 
are piaced Latin and English. or Italian and English 
words, Of course they can be sung with or without 
words, at pleasure. 


Scherzo romantique. 6. Ab Gottschalk. 1.00 


One of the much prized posthumous works of the 
master. 


Ernani. Potpouri. 4. Cramer. 60 


Six or eight of the favorite airs well arranged for 
brilliancy. 


Valse Brilliante. 4. Eb Giovannini. 75 


A “grand”’ waltz, powerful, varied and sparkling 
in character. 


La Seduisaute. (Enticement. ) 
Valse. 5. Eb Lange. 60 


As indicated by the titles. the piece has a sweet, 
gliding enticing motion, is gracefal and generally 
of a high order. 


75 


(Lockung.) 


Funeral March for Charles Sumner. With 
Portrait. 2. G minor. Turner. 40 
Simple, appropriate and beautiful. 
Spring. Easy pieces by Maylath. each 25 
No. 1. 


Spring, gentle Spring. 2. Bd 

No. 2. Qui Vive Galop. 2. G. 
Just right for learners. 

Galop of the Night. 3. 


A sprightly galop. 


Bb Fernald. 30 





Mosic BY MAtL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense be- 
ing two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof 
about one cent for an ordinary piece of music. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 



































